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would their party obtain an independent majority, and
that more than one of their chosen leaders would, in a
few short years, be fighting on the other side.

Until Mr. Chamberlain was appointed its President
the Board of Trade, in spite of its importance to a
commercial nation, had not figured very prominently
in the public mind: when he became its chief he made
it, like the Colonial Office in later years, one of the
leading departments. While he was there he was
responsible for a Bankruptcy Bill to restrain fraudulent
debtors. Those who were adversely affected charged
Mr. Chamberlain with political jobbery in the appoint-
ment of Official Receivers, but he was able to point
out that of the sixty-seven officials appointed he only
knew five, and was aware of the politics of but two,
while the gentleman who was posted to Birmingham
was a Conservative. A Patents Bill to protect the poor
inventor was also passed under his auspices. The
measure, however, upon which his heart was most set,
namely the Merchant Shipping Bill, had to be with-
drawn owing to the opposition of vested interests.
It was designed to put an end to the scandal of the
"coffin ships3', and Mr. Chamberlain threw himself
into the fight with a zeal which at times outran his
discretion. "I know absolutely no trade,5' he said,
*'except that of ship-owners, in which it is possible for
a man to lose his property and make a profit out of it."
In the debate on the Second Reading he named ship
after ship; telling how they were lost, who owned them,
and what profits were made under the system of over-
insurance. He gained in this way the hearts of the
sailors, but Mr. Gladstone was not prepared to risk
the fate of the ministry on the issue.

In domestic politics the most important measure